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The Schuman Plan: What Does 


It Mean to Europe and Britain? 
ne 


Mr. Simpson: During the past week delegates of six nations have been 
liscussing a spectacular French proposal for the consolidation of Western 
#urope—the Schuman Plan. This is a plan which is trying to bring the 
yroduction of European coal and steel under the control of a common 
furopean authority. But Foreign Minister Schuman and his planning 
xpert, Monsieur Jean Monnet, have made it clear that the importance 
f the plan is not to be measured solely in terms of coal and steel produc- 
ion. For them it is a symbol of the united and regenerated Europe; and 
hey have applied themselves with unconventional vigor to the task of 
iring the imagination and stiffening the resolution of European opinion. 
NM one aspect—its very good German features—it is a plan which en- 
leavors, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, “to dismiss the fierce destructive 
trife of Gaul and Teuton into the fading romance of history.” In an- 
ther, it makes an important contribution to the idea of a federated 
Surope.? 

Mr. Schuman has stipulated, from the first, that independent govern- 
nents should transfer a portion of their sovereignty to an international 
vody. 

_ This is not just another alliance like the Atlantic Pact, nor an agree- 
nent, like the European Payments Union. It is absolutely new. The 
Jnited States of America has been promoting European unity since the 
lose of the last war. The Marshall Plan administrator, Mr. Hoffman, 
1as continuously kept the idea of an integrated Europe before European 
1ations. The Schuman Plan has the full sympathy and support of the 
American Administration.2 Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and 
uxembourg have responded to the French initiative—at least to the 

1 On June 20, 1950, at the French Foreign Ministry in Paris, the Delegates of six European 
ations gathered to discuss the French plan for the merger of their coal and steel production, 
s proposed on May 9 by French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman (see page 14). The six 
ations gathered for the conference included representatives of France, Italy, West Germany, 


elgium, The Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
2 United States Secretary of State Dean Acheson, in a statement from London on May 10, 


uid: 
“The announcement yesterday by the French government on proposals concerning the 
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extent of sharing in the expiration of a project whose dimensions ar 
still as vague as they are vast. Great Britain, while remaining in friend] 
contact with the French, has felt unable to take part in the Paris discus 
sions. This British abstention has been condemned by some as a deplo 
able example of isolationism and accepted by others as a natural and n 
necessarily harmful result of a well-known divergence between th¢ 
British and the French approach to European unity. | 
Perhaps you, Morgenthau, can shed some light on this conflict 
opinion. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It is not surprising that such a conflict of opinios 
exists, for the national interests of France involved in this proposal ar 
quite different from those of Great Britain. For France this is a la 
heroic attempt to solve the German problem, once and for all. 


Mr. Simpson: We are fortunate today to be able to let the French spea 
for themselves. His Excellency, Monsieur Henri Bonnet, French A 
bassador to the United States, will now describe the Schuman Plan as i 
appears to the government which sponsored it. 


snenjertnicsnaenetenstt 


From Washington 


Ampassavor Bonner: After the two most destructive wars in histor 
it is natural that the ideal of European unity should acquire ne 
strength. But, to the political obstacles—a long past of rivalries, feuds 
wars—which prevented its realization in hes last century have beet 
added immense difficulties in the economic field, as a result of the Indus 
trial Revolution and of the development, behind custom barriers an 
other means of protection, of national economic systems widely differe 
in many respects. 

During the past years many attempts have been made to promot 
unity in Western Europe. Results have been obtained in the commercia 
field, under the impulse of the Marshall Plan. The Council of Europe 
composed of representatives of eleven European nations, has also bee! 


joint utilization of the coal and steel resources of France and Germany in an association ope 
to other countries is a most important development. 

“It is plain from the announcement that the spirit prompting it was the furtherance 
rapprochement between Germany and France and progress toward the economic integrati 
of Western Europe. 

“These are objectives which have long been favored by the government of the Unite 
States. While the proposals must await the availability of the details concerning it, I recogni 
with sympathy and approval the significance and far-reaching intent of the French i initiative. 
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reated in Strasbourg. But this achievement has been slow according to 
he popular wish for a closer cooperation between the nations of the Old 
Continent. 

This is why the French Cabinet felt that a striking decision had to be 
nade to further the integration of European economies and that the only 
way to obtain this result was to break down, in a vital field, decisively, 
once for all, the walls which until now had prevented the development 
of a true and unhampered cooperation in Europe. 


For this momentous act the French government chose the field of 
*ranco-German relations and that of the essential heavy industries—coal 
ind steel. 


| Once a successful decision is reached, its political and economic conse- 
quences will be tremendous. First of all, it would mean the end of the 
*ranco-German wars. The heavy industries of the two countries would 
ye placed under a High Authority, representing public interest and 
lirectly supervised by public opinion. There would be no possibility left 
or secret preparations of war, such as occurred under Hitler after 1933. 
ndeed, as it was stated by the French Cabinet, “war between France and 
sermany would become not only unthinkable but materially impos- 
ible.” At the same time, a striking answer would be given to the Com- 
nunist propaganda that the Western nations are preparing for war, for 
he main purpose of this new industrial union is to increase the capacity 
if production of the participating countries and to use it for constructive 
nd peaceful projects. 

_ Under the impulse of the High Authority, programs of modernization 
nd of economic expansion featuring better methods and better organi- 
ation will be determined and carried out. 


More important still, custom duties on steel and coal, quotas, prefer- 
intial tariffs, and other similar protective measures will be suppressed, 
spening a broader market to a hundred and fifty million people and to 
ven more, should other neighboring nations join in the proposed union. 
Within this market, products of the industries concerned will be avail- 
ble to everyone on equal terms. Conditions favorable to free competi- 
ion, such as exist today in the United States, will be created. Last, but 
cot least, the plan will insure a higher standard of living to the indus- 
rial workers of the area concerned. It is understood that, for the creation 
£ this broader market, conditions of production must be equalized. But 
his equalization must be made at the highest level of salaries and must 
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not entail a reduction of the buying power of the workers. Undoubtedl| 
such a powerful industrial nucleus as will be constituted by the union 
the industries of the Ruhr, of Benelux, of northern and eastern Franc 
can help fulfil the promise of social progress as well as of greater pros 
perity. Artificially divided today into three parts, by frontiers and by 
custom barriers, it will later become a powerful unit on the scale a 
American industry. 

“We cannot allow ourselves to fail,” said Mr. Schuman a few day 
ago at the opening meeting of the negotiations in Paris. The hopes whic! 
have been raised not only in Europe but also here in America must nc 
be deceived. I shall mention only the two most important. 

One is that a close and friendly cooperation with the United State 
will be immensely facilitated and strengthened if Europe is unified ane 
reorganized. You certainly realize that the Marshall Plan has alread! 
greatly helped us. It has rekindled our self-confidence and given us th 
courage to launch our own bold proposal. The new steps being envisages 
will contribute no less efficiently to make a living community of th 
Atlantic world—a world of peace and democracy. 

The second prospect offered by the Schuman Plan is that it will mar; 
the beginning of a united Europe—first of all, because the economi 
cooperation in the domain of coal and steel industry will necessarily en 
tail further developments in other fields. Already we hear that negotié 
tions are being conducted by the farmers of the interested countrie: 

But what is still more important is that decisive progress in the spher 
of international institutions will be made. The industrial union wi 
pave the way for a political union. | 

The powers of the High Authority, placed at the head of the pool, wi 
be incorporated in a treaty, to be ratified by the parliaments. Once th 
treaty is ratified, the decisions of the High Authority will be binding o 
all signatories. This drastic measure, amounting to the constitution of a: 
international administration, entails other equally bold innovations 
Above the High Authority, there will be an “Arbitration Court,” and_| 
parliamentary body of representatives elected by the parliaments of t 
six countries. Thus, in addition to an executive body, we will have t 
nucleus of a European judiciary and parliamentary system. For the fir! 
time in modern history, Europe is on the road to unity. She has dra 
the strength to start on this new and promising road from her own mi 
fortunes, from her will to work and to achieve her recovery; and fro 
the generous and friendly help extended to her by the United States. 
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Mr. Simpson: Thank you, Ambassador Bonnet, for your excellent 
presentation of the Schuman Plan. 


__ Mr. Morcentuau: We have heard a very persuasive presentation of 
the French point of view. Why, then, have the British not been per- 
suaded? 


_ Mk. Srupson: Of course, there have been more angles than one to this 
plan from the first point of its very bold and unconventional inception. 
_ Let us hear the statement of the British case. Mr. Frederick Kuh, for- 
eign correspondent of the Chicago Sun-Times, will present it from 


London. 


From London 


_ Mr. Kun: A burst of approval greeted the Schuman Plan when first 
announced over six weeks ago. People were cheered by the political 
portent. “At last,” they said, “here’s something that can prevent war 
between those habitual enemies, France and Germany.” But this glint of 
sanity has been followed by doubts. These doubts are not confined to the 
British, who are standing aside from the six governments now confer- 
ring in Paris on Schuman’s proposals. Without hunting trouble, we may 
soon see dissension among those six participating governments them- 
selves. 

Western Germany welcomed the offer to pool Europe’s coal and steel 
industry. Plain Germans hoped that this was a chance not just to bury 
the hatchet with France but once more to stand erect among the Euro- 
pean family. The Adenaur government and German industrialists also 
had a more immediate expectation. A scheme for enlarging production, 
they thought, would lift the Allied lid on German steel production and 
let output rise in Europe’s greatest concentration of industry—in the 
Ruhr. But, a few days ago, Schuman declared that the existing limitation 
of German steel production will be maintained. 

That is hardly the last word. If it were, German enthusiasm would 
juickly evaporate. For Western Germany’s rulers, the Schuman project 
seemed to breach the walls imprisoning a defeated nation. The road 
thead, they thought, leads to freedom, equality—and a little beyond, to 
orestige and power. 

But is that Schuman’s purpose? Or is it rather to put German key 
ndustries under a supreme planning board, in which German interests 
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| 


would be a minority ? When Schuman said that Allied controls will sta 
fastened on German industry, German hopes shriveled. To most Frene. 
people, Franco-German equality today would mean German supremac 
tomorrow. Some of Schuman’s closest advisers, whose advice in this cas 
has been ignored, are uneasy at what is happening. These high-rankin 
French officials see France almost alone in the company of a resurger 
Germany. They would feel much safer if Britain were in there pitchin 
with them. 

Why has Britain stayed on the sideline? Is it because the Britis 
Labour government refuses to cooperate with non-socialist government} 
in Europe? A couple of blundering phrases in a recent Labour part 
pamphlet conveyed that impression; but the evidence contradicts i 
Even now Britain is about to join a European Payments Union whic 
will ease and expand trade among all the Marshall Plan countries. Lé 
bour Britain is marching in step with her non-socialist partners in th 
Atlantic Pact. She is at one with France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxen 
bourg in the Brussels Treaty—a political and military alliance. Th 
British are faithfully carrying out dozens of trade agreements with ant 
socialist governments. 

Well, then, is it isolationism which kept Britain outside the maternit 
ward while the Schuman Plan was being born? True, the British are ur 
willing to tie themselves more closely to Europe if that pulls them awa 
from their own Commonwealth or from the United States. But that goe 
for British Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists alike. The real expre 
sion of isolationism in Europe nowadays is neutrality in the Americ 
Russian struggle. Yet, Labour Britain rejects that idea completely an 
has aligned itself unmistakably on America’s side. It is not socialist is 
lationism which kept Britain away from the Schuman Plan Conferenc 
It was unwillingness to agree, in advance, to put Britain’s key industri: 
under an authoritarian European board. 

You may ask, “Why, if others were ready to forego that much sove 
eignty, did the British hold out?” 

But did all the others accept unconditionally? No. Holland is atten 
ing the Schuman Plan Conference with a proviso that, if the plan seen 
impracticable to her, she is free to walk out of it. But the French d 
clined to admit Britain on those same terms. The British were asked 
commit themselves unreservedly. Would you expect President Trums 
to place American steel and coal under a supranational authority, fro 
which the United States government would take orders? The Briti 


} 
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are ready to support a plan to bring Europe’s steel and coal industry 
into a working partnership. Before long they will disclose their proposals. 
They will suggest that the responsibility for joint planning of Europe’s 
basic industries shall fall on the government rather than on a self- 
perpetuating authority above the government. While Schuman says 


_ pooling of production is the pivot of his plan, Attlee will put the accent 


| 


on increasing steel consumption. That means opening new markets for 
Europe’s steel and coal exports in other continents and with American 
financial backing. 

A European authority working on existing demand, says Britain, could 
operate only on a restrictionist basis, like a cartel; but if consumption 
grows, production would rise to meet it. Some able, progressive Ameri- 


can economists over here believe that the British approach makes good 
_ sense. 


From Chicago 


Mr. Simpson: Thank you, Mr. Kuh. 

I notice, Morgenthau, that both Mr. Bonnet and Mr. Kuh have given 
high priority to the economic aspects of this plan. What assessment do 
you make of its economic possibilities ?* 


Mr. Morcentuau: I have, of course, no way of telling at this stage 
what the economic consequences of the Schuman Plan might be. But so 


3 The UN Economic Commission for Europe, on May 10, reported the following facts on 
European coal and steel production: 

A French-German steel combine would make an industry with a capacity of 24,000,000 
ingot tons now and about 27,000,000 tons when present building plans are completed. This 
assumes that the western German steel capacity level will be raised to 12,500,000 tons. France 
and the Saar would have about 54 per cent of the combined capacity and western Germany 
the remainder. 

This combined French and German industry would be slightly larger than the known 
Russian capacity. If all non-Communist countries joined the group, the capacity would be 
54,500,000 annually now and 59,500,000 tons by 1953. If Britain abstained, it would reduce 
this total by 17,000,000 tons. 

Counting the satellites as part of a Russian steel bloc, there would be about 33,000,000 
tons capacity in Eastern Europe all together. 

The combined Western industry of 55,000,000 or 60,000,000 tons capacity must be com- 
pared with the United States capacity of around 90,000,000 tons. The European combine, 
however, would be bigger than any single United States company and a formidable com- 
petitor in the export markets unless a commodity agreement were formed for steel, which 
the United States could join later. 

One vital omission from the French proposal is the lack of mention of iron ore. 

A steel combine under international control would be most unlikely to be accepted by other 
countries if iron ore remained under purely national control. France is by far the largest 
producer of iron ore in Europe, and it is quite possible that the French are holding iron ore 
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much is sure: The intentions of Mr. Schuman were not primarily eco) 
nomic. It might well be that double pricing can be abolished; that the 
competitive position of the combined European coal and steel industries 
will be better than it is now; that a general rationalization will take plac 
in Europe in these and in other fields; but this is by no means the deci: 
sive point. The decisive point is political and not economic. 


Mr. Srupson: I suppose that it might also be said that, whatever the 
potentialities from the economic point of view of such a scheme, it will 
not make any immediate or direct contribution to Europe’s main prob: 
lem, which is the problem of closing the dollar gap, nor will it solve that 
other difficulty under which Western Europe has suffered since the close 
of the war—the barrier to East-West trade. Its economic possibilities can 
thus easily be exaggerated. | 

You have made the further point that, whatever these possibilities, 
this plan is not primarily an economic but a political plan. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Sure it is. The French, since World War I, have 
labored under one great (and in my opinion, justified) obsession—the 
danger of Germany. They knew, as any impartial observer must know, 
that if you let nature take its course in Europe, Germany, by virtue of if 
geographical position, the numbers and quality of its population, and its 


back as a bargaining weapon, for which none of their potential associates is likely to blame 
them much. 

The European Economic Commission cited the following additional implications of form- 
ing a real combine in coal and steel: 

The other implications of forming a real combine in coal and steel (and iron ore) include: 

1, Unification could work only if there were free currency convertibility in Europe anc 
an absence of quantitative controls on products of the combined industry. The new plar 
would be indistinguishable from the old-fashioned cartel and would have to operat 
like one. 

2. The governments of the participating countries would have to forego subsidies tc 
their national industries, except as these could be agreed to by the combine. The suppressior 
of customs duties is not sufficient to make Europe one market for steel, coal, and iron ore. 

3. The consuming industries would have to be represented on the combined contro 
agency to prevent exploitation of a monopoly power. 

4. A system of pricing would need to be developed that would not merely fix prices t 
suit the highest cost unit of the combine. 

5. Differences in labor cost would have to be offset or reduced by some system of arti 
ficial compensation until such time as these were more fully compensated by moderniza 
tion of plant in the relatively high-wage level countries. 

6. The formation of a combined industry in these basic products would put the prob 
lems of economic integration in a different frame of reference, but it would not necessaril: 
make it any easier to accomplish the real objectives of all such programs—greater efficiency 
a broader market in which entrepreneurs could plan more intelligibly, and more ant 
cheaper products of steel and steel-using industries for the masses of people in Europe. 
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natural resources, will, of necessity, become the master of Europe. In 
order to forestall this eventuality, the French, after World War I, farst 
tried to get an American-British guarantee of the Rhine frontier. When 
they did not get it, they tried to achieve the same objective by other 
-means—by a system of alliances with the countries of eastern and south- 
eastern Europe. When this did not work, they tried to supplement that 
_ system of alliances with an alliance with the Soviet Union, and so forth. 
__ They know that, in the East-West struggle, if nothing happens, Ger- 
many will, of necessity, become the predominant member of the Western 
coalition on the Continent of Europe. Without the manpower and with- 
out the industrial resources of Germany, the West cannot make itself 
_ strong enough to withstand Soviet pressure. 


Mr. Simpson: Would you think it a fair comment on this French 
imitiative to say that they are following an old maxim of business and 
_politics—if you cannot destroy a rival, you ought to make a partner 
of him? 


Mr. Morcenruau: Of course, if you cannot beat them, join them; this 
}is exactly what the French are trying to do. This is, of course, a very 
dangerous and risky business, for there is no way of telling which one of 
the two partners is going to swallow the other or whether both partners 
can live peacefully side by side. Mr. Kuh has correctly pointed to the 
fear prevalent among official circles in France that such a union will turn 
out to be to the benefit of the stronger partner, which is Germany. 

It is exactly for this reason that the French have been and must be very 
-anxious for the British to come in—in order to strengthen the non- 
‘German segments of that new combine. 


Mr. Simpson: Your reference to the British raises the standing dis- 
agreement between France and Britain as to the best method of pursuing 
European unification. There appear to be two methods, do there not? 
First, there is this French plan which in its boldness approximates to a 
federal solution of Europe’s problems and, secondly, the English proce- 
dure which is much more cautious and which insists that cooperation 
should proceed through the machinery of negotiations by mutual con- 
sent and should not involve a tribunal in which a majority—Britain, for 
example—might not be represented and which would be in a position 
to impose its decision on independent nations. 

- Which do you feel is the more fruitful of these two approaches to the 
problem of unification? 
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Mr. Morcentuau: I would say that, looking at it from the French 
point of view, the Schuman proposal is the only one which carries any 
probability for success. The British proposal, that is to say the continua- 
tion of international agreements made by sovereign nations, is going ta 
be a very slow and very uncertain process. The French proposal will in- 
evitably lead, if it can be successful at all, to the merger of the sovereign- 
ties of the individual European nations in a supranational authority 
whose authority and whose competence will not be limited to steel and 
coal but will, of necessity, expand into the other economic, political, and 
military spheres. 


Mr. Simpson: What do you suggest should be the British decision? 
You know, of course, that this whole matter is being debated in the 
British Parliament next week, between the Opposition and the Govern; 
ment. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I can well understand British hesitations. First of 
all, Great Britain is only a European nation in a marginal sense. It is alsq 
the head of an empire. And it is, furthermore, the predenmmant member 
of a commonwealth of nations which has members on all continents of 
the globe. 


Mr. Simpson: This, you would say, rather than any insularity or any So} 
cialist prejudice, is the prime reason for Britain’s caution in this matter 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes. If it were otherwise, one could not understan 
why the Conservatives take essentially the same attitude as the Labour} 
ites. I think that it ought to be mentioned that the disagreement betweer} 
the British Government and the Opposition does not concern the subj 
stance of matter but only the procedure—that is to say, the blundering 
way in which the Labour party and the Labour government have handled 
the Schuman proposal. | 


Mr. Simpson: And essentially the problem for Britain is to strike some 
kind of balance between its extra-European commitments and its Euro 
pean interests? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes. I think that the ideal solution which is in My 
Schuman’s mind is the establishment of a plan of a really worked oul 
project by the Continental powers; and then Great Britain will come in 
as an associate member, not perhaps being subject to the whole rigor o} 
this supranational organization but carrying on the same purposes of 
parallel lines, while preserving its national sovereignty. | 
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Mk. Simpson: From the first, of course, notwithstanding all the super- 
ficial party disagreements, the British attitude to this plan has been one 
of helping rather than hindering it. And one may expect, in the course of 
coming weeks, that some method of associating herself with such a plan 
will be devised in Britain. 

The Schuman Plan we have only just touched today. But, in so far as 
we have reached any agreement, we would, I think, say that this is a 
heroic attempt to solve the German problem once and for all and to pro- 
mote a united, confident, and prosperous Europe. 

No one can say whether it will succeed. Mr. Schuman introduced this 
plan with the warning, “We are not permitted to fail.” Whether it suc- 
ceeds or not, I think, we can agree that in this audacious venture the 
European nations deserve all possible encouragement and assistance. 


Ae) 
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THE FRENCH COAL-STEEL POOL PLAN | 
* 


Text of the French Plan for the Linking and Coordinating of 
European Coal and Steel Production, May 10, 1950* 


THE peace of the world can only be preserved if creative efforts are: 
made which are commensurate, in their scope, with the dangers which 
threaten peace. 

The contribution which an organized and active Europe can make to. 
civilization is indispensable for the maintenance of peaceful relations. 
France, by championing during more than twenty years the idea of a. 
united Europe, has always regarded it as an essential objective to serve 
the purposes of peace. Because Europe was not united, we have had war. 

A united Europe will not be achieved all at once, nor in a single| 
framework; it will be formed by concrete measures which first of all 
create a solidarity in fact. The uniting of the European nations requires, 
that the age-old opposition between France and Germany be eliminated; 
the action to be taken must first of all concern France and Germany. 

To that end, the French government proposes that immediate action 
be concentrated on one limited but decisive point: 

The French government proposes that the entire French-German 
production of coal and steel be placed under a joint high authority, with- 
in an organization open to the participation of other European nations. 

The pooling of coal and steel production will immediately assure the 
establishment of common bases for economic development, which is the 
first state for a European federation, and will change the destiny of 
these regions which have long been devoted to the production of arms 
to which they themselves were the first to fall constantly victim. 

The community of production which will in this manner be created 
will clearly show that any war between France and Germany becomes 
not only unthinkable but in actual fact impossible. The establishment 
of this powerful production unit, open to all countries that wish to 
participate in it, will give a real foundation to their economic develop- 
ment, by furnishing on equal terms to all countries thus united the 
fundamental elements of industrial production. 


* See New York Times, May 11, 1950. 
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This production will be offered to the entire world, without dis- 
tinction or exclusion, as a contribution to the raising of living standards 
_and to the progress of world peace. Europe, with its resources thus in- 
creased, will be able to pursue one of its essential tasks: the development 
of the African continent. 


This will quickly and easily bring about the fusion of interests which 
is indispensable to the establishment of an economic community and 
| introduce a leaven of broader and deeper community of interest between 
countries which have long been divided by bloody conflict. 


By pooling basic production and by creating a new high authority 
whose decisions will be binding on France, Germany, and the other 
countries that may subsequently join, this proposal will create the first 
; concrete foundation for a European federation which is so indispensable 
for the preservation of peace. 


In order to pursue the objectives so defined, the French government 
» is prepared to initiate negotiations on the following bases: 


| The functions intrusted to the joint high authority will be, as quickly 
} as possible: to modernize production and improve its quality; to supply 
} coal and steel on equal terms to the French and German markets as well 
) as to those of the member countries; to develop joint exports to other 
} countries; to improve and equalize conditions of life and work in these 
' industries. 

In order to reach these objectives in the light of the disparate condi- 
f tions of production prevailing in the member countries, certain transi- 
} tional measures must be taken involving the application of a production 
} and investment plan, the institution of a mechanism for equalizing 
{ prices, and the creation of a reconversion fund to facilitate the rationali- 
} zation of production. The flow of coal and steel between member coun- 
i} tries will be immediately exempted from all customs duties and may not 
) be subject to freight differentials. In this way, conditions will be pro- 
}} gressively created which will automatically insure the most effective 
{ rationalization of production on the basis of the highest level of pro- 
| ductivity. 

Unlike an international cartel whose purpose is to divide up and ex- 
| ploit national markets through restrictive practices, and the maintenance 
| of high profits, the projected organization will insure the fusion of mar- 
| kets and the expansion of production. 


The principles and the essential undertakings defined above will be 
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the subject of a treaty between the states to be submitted to parliaments _ 
for ratification. The negotiations required to work out the details of 
implementation will be conducted with the assistance of a jointly desig- 
nated arbiter. The latter’s duty will be to see that the agreements con- | 
form with the principles and, in the event of final disagreement, to de- 
termine the solution to be adopted. 

The joint high authority charged with the operation of the entire 
system will be composed of independent personalities chosen on a basis _ 
of equality by the governments; a president will be chosen by the gov- 
ernments by common agreement; his decisions will be enforceable in | 
France, Germany, and the other member countries. Appropriate meas- | 
ures will assure the necessary channels of appeal against the decisions of 
the high authority. A representative of the United Nations near the | 
authority will be charged with making a public report to UN twice a | 
year on the functioning of the new organization, particularly with re- | 
spect to protecting its peaceful aims. | 

The setting-up of the high authority in no way prejudices the question | 
of ownership of the enterprises. In the exercise of its mission, the joint 
high authority will take into account the powers conferred on the inter- | 
national Ruhr authority and the obligations of every kind imposed on 
Germany as long as they are in existence. 


Text of the Speech by French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman at the Opening of the Six-Nation 
Conference, June 20, 1950 


SIX weeks to the very day have barely elapsed since in this very room | 
with historic memories the French government made known its plan. | 
Six weeks—a very short interval for such a new and vast objective as | 
pooling the coal and steel production of our countries; very short when | 
one thinks of the customary slowness of international transactions. | 

France has been blamed for acting precipitately. There has been talk | 
of rapid and brutal tactics. But experience has shown us that the best | 
initiatives are frittered away when, after their birth, they are delayed in | 
preliminary consultations. | 


In a world anguished by so many setbacks and by impotence, I think | 
we had the right—in fact, the duty—to count on the strength of the idea, | 
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to take advantage of the impetus given by the hope it has aroused and 
the instinctive support of our peoples. 


We are now here at the beginning of our task. It is to you, gentlemen, 
that our six governments have confided the task of justifying this hope. 
Your task is to express in elastic and clear language, with a view to 
preparing definite commitments, the principles that have determined 
the choice of our objectives and that constitute the basis of our delibera- 
tions. 

We are agreed on the orientation of our work, on the goal we wish to 
reach. Our governments have agreed to seek in common, by a free con- 
frontation of views and special situations, the best means of applying the 
principles that we have accepted by creation of new institutions without 
precedent in the present-day world. 


It is a great task, gentlemen, that the confidence of our governments 
has conferred upon us. We undertake it with pride, and, conscious of 
our responsibilities, we feel that we are not permitted to fail or to give 
up without result. Moreover, our conclusions, as you know, will be sub- 
mitted for the approval of our governments and the sovereign decision of 
our parliaments. 

No one among us is unaware of the exceptional difficulties of our 
undertaking. Admittedly, we all have voluminous statistics at our dis- 
posal. We shall make good use of the impartial studies made previously 
on a national scale as well as those made by international bodies. 

But never has a system resembling that which we have in view actually 
been attempted. Never have states intrusted nor even considered jointly 
delegating a fraction of their sovereignty to an independent supra- 
national organization. 
| We shall have to set up a draft treaty that will define in broad outline 
the attributions of this joint authority, the way it will function, the means 
of appeal against its decisions and of making its responsibilities effective. 
We shall have to examine, without, however, writing them into the 
treaty, the technical details that will be the objective of agreements to 
be concluded subsequently after ratification of the treaty. These con- 
ventions will have to be easy to revise so that they may be adapted to the 
lessons of experience. 

We wish to substitute for the ancient practices of dumping and dis- 
crimination an enlightened cooperation. That is essential. But what is 
equally important, and what from the very beginning has been inscribed 
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in the forefront of the plan, is our determination to associate in a joint 
and permanent task of peace two nations that for centuries have been 
opposed in bloody competition. It is the certainty of thus eradicating 
from our European community a latent cause of trouble, of mistrust 
and anguish; it is the hope of erecting on this peaceful cooperation al 
solid European structure, accessible to all nations of goodwill. 
We earnestly would have liked Great Britain to be present at our dis-| 
cussions. We cannot conceive of Europe without her. We know, and. 
are reassured by this, that the British government desires the success of. 
our labors. 


Certain difficulties that have prevented her participating, actively at) 
least at the present stage, appeared in the course of discussions that were | 
both frank and friendly. We preserve the hope that the doubts and 
scruples that a somewhat doctrinal reasoning has failed to overcome 
will finally yield to more concrete demonstrations. 


The French government certainly will act in conformity with the de- 
sires of all the participating governments when it keeps the British 
government informed of the development of our deliberations and thus 
will insure it the possibility, if not of coming and joining us—which we 
persist in hoping—at least of sending us all its useful observations and 
thus prepare the way for future cooperation. 


The conclusions we shall reach will be the fruit of our discussions. 
Each one of you will contribute your suggestions and criticisms. We 
shall have a joint determination to succeed, to do something constructive, 
on the basis of the principles already defined. We shall be inspired by a 
youthful rashness that is too frequently absent from our international 
institutions. 

Without losing sight of the individual needs of our countries we must 
be aware that national interests in these times consist in finding beyond 
our national boundaries the means of achieving a more rational economic 
structure, more economical and more intensive production, and a great- 
er and more readily accessible market. 


Our initiative in no way is meant to ignore or misunderstand the 
attempts made elsewhere to give Europe a healthy economy. Mr. Stikker. 
recently made an important “sit fruitful contribution to it. It is situated 
in a different sphere from our own. There is neither duplication nor con- 
tradiction between our two objectives. 


i 
i 


The chief characteristic of the French proposal is that, aside from its 
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economic importance, which is susceptible to developments that at the i 


present moment cannot be guessed at, it has had and preserves a political 
value that from the very first moment struck opinion in different coun- 
tries more than anything else. 

For our part, we shall begin the work thus assigned to us. We shall 
first of all have to adopt a method of working. It will be work in teams 
instead of a conference with meticulous and rigid rules. We shall all of 
us wish above all to be efficient. Brilliant eloquence will not tempt us. 

An informative meeting tomorrow will enable us to fix our ideas in 
this respect. They will be defined during personal contacts that we shall 
be anxious to establish and maintain. 

The fundamentals of our problems will be taken up at the same time. 
‘The two cannot be separated. We shall pool our ideas; we shall put them 
up against each other and choose between them. The French govern- 
ment will make known its ideas to you in the next few days. The draft 
text it will submit will form the basis for work it hopes will be useful 
and fruitful. 

For today I shall limit myself to Peeeeae you in my government’s 
name and expressing ardent hopes that we shall not disappoint the ex- 
: pectations of the peoples who place their hope and confidence in you. 
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